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LENTEN PRAYERS' 


M* the almighty Lord, the way, the truth, the life, bless you in the 
course you have begun. Amen. 





May the all-powerful Jesus Christ the Lord, who by His might gave heai- 
ing to unseeing eyes, avert your eyes from all that is vain. Amen. 


May the almighty God be in your labor a helper, and in the severity of 
your fast a comforter. Amen. 


May you by His spiritual food be filled whom you strove to please by 
bodily fasting. Amen. 


May Jesus, Son of God, the living bread, still your hunger with gifts of 
the spirit. Amen. 


May you receive Him in reward whom you have as companion in suffer- 
ing. Amen. 





May the all-potent Lord, who through abstinence has made you zealous, 
through charity render you spotless. Amen. 


May Christ the Son of God, for love of whom you humbled your 
spirit by fasting, reward you with the joy of His approaching passion. 
Amen. 


May the only-begotten Son of God, whose imminent Pasch you long for, 
refresh your fastings by the sweetness of His death. Amen. 


*From the Mozarabic liturgy (Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica, vol. VI, 
col. 158-231 passim). 
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LOOKING INTO LENT 


ACH year the Church lives over again the redemptive 
life of Christ. Tender and eager in her solicitude for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls, she pre- 
sents to her children each year a spiritual program 
which features the mysteries of Christ as the redeemer 

of fallen mankind. As day succeeds day and one season follows 
another, the grand plan of the redemption is unfolded. First the 
world, laden with sin and burdened with the wretchedness of cor- 
rupt nature, waits and hopes and prays for the coming of the Savior 
to redeem it from sin. The heavens finally open and rain down on 
mankind the longed-for Redeemer. He spends much of His time 
in obscurity until the day dawns for Him to go out unto His own 
and be about His Father’s business. Three years of preaching, ex- 
horting, and wonder-working are closed by the death penalty 
which saw its consummation on the Hill of Skulls. Then the 
burial and on Easter Sunday the triumph of it all in the glories of 
the risen Christ, ‘who by dying hath overcome our death, and by 
rising again hath restored our life’’ (Easter preface). 

The whole liturgical year turns on two major feasts, namely 
Christmas (the incarnation), and Easter (the resurrection). Each 
of these feasts has a period of preparation, a period of celebration, 
and a period of prolongation. 

The period of preparation for Easter is the lenten season, 
which is inaugurated on Ash Wednesday when the Church in 
solemn ceremony places ashes on the heads of her children and at 
the same time reminds them that they are dust and unto dust they 
shall return. The ashes are a graphic symbol of the fleeting quality 
of the greatness and the attractions of the world. They are also 
symbolic of penance and mortification which niust be a necessary 
feature of our striving for eternal life. 

The Church is constantly conscious of the great value and 
necessity of doing penance. Using the words of Christ and speak- 
ing, like Him, as one having authority, she never ceases to urge 
on wayward mankind: ‘‘Unless you shall do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish.’’ Endowed with the great wisdom of her found- 
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er she sets aside a special season of approximatcly six weeks for a 
more complete preaching and practicing of penance. She intensifies 
at this time her spiritual program of penance. The reason she does 
so at this particular time must be understood in the light of the 
second great pivotal center of the liturgical year, namely, the Chris- 
tian Pasch, which is the commemoration of the passion, death 
and resurrection of our Lord. 

We have to understand many of the prayers and practices of 
the lenten liturgy in the light of the early history of the Church. 
In early days Lent was a time of more intense preparation by the 
catechumens for baptism which they received on Holy Saturday 
that they might be able to enter more fully into the grace and the 
meaning of Easter. It was also a time of special prayers and fasts 
and penances as a part of immediate preparation made by public 
sinners for confession and absolution which they received on Holy 
Thursday that they too might be dead to their sins and ready to 
rise with Christ on Resurrection morning to new heights of grace 
and life and hope. These two classes of converts found Lent a 
fitting time to prepare for death and life, which are epitomized by 
the cross and the empty tomb. 

Hence Lent can be characterized in a general way by saying 
that it is a preparation for our celebration of Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. In the Easter cycle Christ is regarded as the destroy- 
er of eternal death and the giver of eternal life. This has been ex- 
pressed in the Easter preface already quoted: “‘For He is the true 
lamb that hath taken away the sins of the world: who by dying 
hath overcome our death and by rising again hath restored our 
life.” 

The liturgy of Lent urges on us the necessity of joining our- 
selves with Christ—of dying with Christ to sin and of rising 
with Him to a life of grace here and of beatitude hereafter. The 
liturgical prayers of Lent deal with the interior cleansing of man 
by a life in conformity with the example and teaching of Christ. 
The Church prays, for instance: ‘““We solemnly offer up the sacri- 
fice of the beginning of Lent, beseeching Thee, O Lord, that while 
we are restrained from carnal fasting we may likewise abstain from 
baneful pleasures’’ (secret of first Sunday in Lent). Death and 
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life, sin and grace, comprise the theme of the lenten instructions 
and prayers. Sin means death, and grace is life—the life which 
Christ restored by dying. The redemption is an accomplished fact. 
It is up to man personally and individually, in union with Christ, 
to share in it. This is done by dying to sin and by living the life 
of supernatural grace, which is the life of Christ in us. 

The departure from sin and union with Christ is brought 
about first by baptism and then by the sacrament of penance. It 
presupposes and demands a life and a background of penance and 
mortification which insure more successful encounters with sin. By 
baptism we are freed from sin and initiated into the life of God by 
an adoption which makes us children of God and heirs of heaven. 
We are buried with Christ in the font and we rise from the font 
with Him to a new life of grace. St. Paul has a reminder for us: 
“Know you not that all we who are baptized in Christ Jesus are 
baptized in His death? For we are buried together with Him by 
baptism into death, that as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection’’ (Rom. vi, 3-6). 
Marmion in his Christ the Life of the Soul has a good commentary 
on this passage: ““The immersion in the waters of the font repre- 
sents the death and burial of Christ: we have our part in them by 
burying in the sacred waters sin and all affection to sin which we 
renounce. .. . It was a sinner who plunged into the font, he has 
there left all his sins, and it is a just man who comes forth from 
it, imitating Christ come forth from His tomb and living the di- 
vine life’’ (p. 148). 


The sacrament of penance is also a death and burial of the 
sins which disfigure our souls. With sincere repentance we win back 
the life which we first received as we rose from the baptismal font. 
But first we must put off the ‘‘old man’’ which is a symbol of 
supernatural death. 

The virtue of penance is at once a cause and a fruit of the 
graces poured forth in the forgiveness of sin. It is an abiding dis- 
position in the soul of hatred for sin and determination to avoid 
it in the future. It engenders a spirit of mortification which prompts 
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us to go against the grain of our natural desires—to die to our- 
selves that we might live to God. ‘‘For if you live according to 
the flesh, you shall die; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds 
of the flesh, you shall live’’ (Rom. viii, 13). 


Baptism and penance each represent a death which leads to 
life. And mortification is a death which helps to make more perma- 
nent the life received in the sacraments. No wonder these ideas were 
so closely associated in the lenten liturgy of the early Church. 


But Lent is more than a vestige of history. It has more mean- 
ing than as a mere item of historical interest. Its lessons have not 
lost their value for us who live in conditions which have changed 
just a little. Our sojourn on earth is a constant struggle between 
the forces of life and death. We are all seeking a victory which 
transcends the limits of space and time. In order to be successful 
it is necessary that we exercise self-discipline and self-mastery— 
penance and mortification. We must conquer ourselves if we want 
to live forever, for within our own hearts there are the seeds of 
revolt which carry the threat of death. 


Lent is a time specially dedicated to this task. It is entirely 
fitting that we enter into this world-wide retreat in the spirit of 
the Church, our mother and our teacher who teaches by example. 
The Gloria and the alleluia are hushed. The organ is silenced. All 
is shrouded in the penitential severity of the season so that we can 
better prepare ourselves for the great mysteries of death and life 
toward which we point. The liturgical atmosphere breeds a spirit 
of dauntless determination to subdue ourselves, to make ourselves 
worthy of the great gift of faith which we received in baptism, 
and to make us realize the number and enormity of our sins which 
have only one end—eternal death. How much better it is to crucify 
the flesh here with its vices and concupiscences—that we may rise 
gloriously with Christ to a new life of grace now and forever! 


JOSEPH A. HUGHES 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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LITURGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


OPING that we may be of service to those who are 
interested, we will in the following pages describe a 
few of the activities in our school whereby we are 
trying to associate the liturgy with the everyday life 
of cur children—that they may learn to drink of 

the Savior’s fountain at its source. We feel that in this way we 

shall best prepare them for the great and critical issues of life. For 
unless our children be armed with the spirit of Christ and His 

Church, we have need to fear that they will forget or cast aside the 

“Unum necessarium—the one thing that matters.”’ 





To make more concrete the idea of the mystical body, our 
union with Christ and with one another, we put on the black- 
board as centerpiece a vine with fruit-bearing branches. The vine 
is Christ. Springing from either side along the upper edge of the 
board are branches bearing clusters of grapes and leaves, one cluster 
and one leaf for each child. For each mark of ninety on monthly 
report, the pupil is entitled to fill in one grape. As an incentive to 
work in union with Christ, grapes and leaves were only outlined, 
the child being expected to fill in his grapes and leaf. That calls for 
study and effort. For noticeable acts of cooperation, cheerfulness, 
tactfulness, honesty, etc., a section of the leaf was colored. There 
was a remarkable increase in the number of willing hearts and busy 
hands. 

This year we wish to cultivate a better understanding of and 
a deeper love for the holy Sacrifice, with a desire of approaching 
the sacred Banquet more frequently. As yet we have not generally 
introduced the missal, but are using The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, published by the Pax Press, O'Fallon, Mo. The smaller 
responses, e.g., ““Et cum spiritu tuo,’’ are made in Latin, the other 
parts in English as indicated in the book. The proper—epistle, 
gospel, preface, etc.—are read from the Daily Missal by a pupil in 
charge for the week. A natural speaking tone is striven for through- 
out. Too often children adopt a tone in praying that they would 
never use in conversation. Why speak in a natural way in every- 
day life, but in a droning singsong when paying homage to God? 
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Therefore to lead our children away from such unreality of ex- 
pression, since of all people the saints are the simplest and least af- 
fected, daily before dismissal a few minutes are devoted to the life 
of the saint of the next day. 

Moreover, to prepare the children for a wholehearted partici- 
pation in the daily Sacrifice, the following incentive is used. The 
border of the blackboard has a conventional wheat design; in the 
center of the design is the “‘basket of loaves,’’ the symbol of the 
holy Eucharist, above which is a chi-rho, the mcnogram of Christ, 
enclosed in an aureole of glory. The basket is made of paper and 
pasted to the board at sides and bottom, the top being left open. 
According to merit each child is entitled monthly to a sheaf of 
wheat nearer to or farther from the center. It is the privilege of 
each boy to draw and cut out a loaf of bread to represent himself. 
By placing it in the basket he indicates the offering of his entire 
self in every holy Mass. The pupil also writes on the back of his 
loaf the special acts or intention he wishes to include in the next 
morning’s Sacrifice, and is instructed to recall this at the offertory. 
The loaves thus dropped into the basket impress upon the chil- 
dren’s minds that they must also be “‘communion’’ to Him who 
is Communion to them, thereby building up in themselves ‘‘the 
same mind which is also in Christ Jesus.” 

Our motto, ‘““With Christ our King,’’ which frequently forms 
the concluding ejaculation of our prayers, is in the center of one 
of the blackboards. This is to impress upon our soul that we are 
soldiers of Christ, under His leadership fighting for God's cause. 
The idea of ‘‘King and soldier’ is appealing and creates enthusiasm. 

Throughout the year posters are made for a number of feasts 
and all the Sundays. Constructive work, pictures, drawings, etc., 
are used. For example, the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost places 
in juxtaposition “‘life with Christ’’ and “‘life of sin.’’ To renew 
enthusiasm for our motto it is shown from the epistle that we 
either fight with our King on the uphill climb to our Father, and 
thus “‘live in the Spirit and walk in the Spirit,’’ “‘sow in the Spirit 
and of the Spirit reap life everlasting,’’ or we follow ‘“‘the prince 
of darkness,’’ and then ‘“‘we sow in the flesh and of the flesh shall 
reap corruption.’’ The gospel shows us death, and life restored by 
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Christ. We know that the struggle uphill requires strength. Where 
shall we obtain this strength? The Communion anthem gives the 
answer: ‘The bread that | will give is My flesh for the life of the 
world.”’ 

One of the children suggested the following. Draw a line 
representing the earth. From this line two roads begin, one leading 
upward, the other taking a downward path. The road leading up- 
ward is marked by the banner or standard of Christ our King. 
Crosses, our crosses, are erected by the roadside. The downward 
road is smooth and easy to travel, but leads to darkness and con- 
fusion. 

Since the koly Sacrifice is receiving our special attention this 
year we chose another poster. On a red background we placed the 
monogram of Christ, cut from gilt paper, wit the Communion 
text printed below. In this way we emphasized in a very positive 
way that through the holy Mass with its divine Banquet we are 
more closely incorporated into Him who is our life and our glory. 

Our lenten activities were as follows. Each child chose for 
himself three practices. According with the mind of the Church, 
they were in the spirit of fasting, prayer and alms. For fasting, 
they were advised to practice mortification, such as abstinence from 
candy, shows, talking in school, or the overcoming of bad habits 
pointed out to them. For prayer, they were encouraged to make 
assistance at holy Mass with the reception of holy Communion as 
often as possible a matter of particular effort. Other prayers also, 
such as the rosary, stations, etc., were chosen by the children for 
their lenten program. For charity, they performed positive acts of 
charity. Some contributed also to the mission box. 

Lent is a time of warfare against Satan and the powers of 
evil. Io remind us of the manner in which we should struggle we 

- made a set of seven posters: 1) A picture of Christ the King, with 
the legend, ‘Our King and Commander.”’ 2) Bclow, the picture of 
St. Paul: “‘St. Paul, Our Captain.”’ 3) An army of marching sol- 
diers with the title ‘Soldiers of Christ,’’ and the names of volun- 
teer soldiers. Everyone enlisted. After the names there was a space 
for conduct notes for every day of Lent. 4) Our standard was 
“Vextllum Regis,"’ the Christian labarum. 5) The children drew 
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a soldier with bugle, to which was attached the battlecry ‘‘Long 
live Christ our King.’’ 6) At the suggestion of the children we 
agreed that the holy Sacrifice must be our main strength, and so we 
divided our next poster. On one half we pasted a picture of a cru- 
sader with sword in hand, looking to heaven and praying for 
strength. On the other half we drew an altar to represent the holy 
Sacrifice. 7) An eighth grade boy remarked, “Sister, if we are go- 
ing to battle we must also have a Red Cross Service for the wound- 
ed.’’ He meant the sacrament of penance. The class accepted the 
suggestion and designed a poster with a Red Cross flag at the left, 
and a circle with the inscription “‘Pax’’ referring to Christ's peace- 
greeting when He instituted this sacrament on Easter day, as well 
as to the Easter peace which the sacrament of penance pours into 
the soul. The posters, twelve by eighteen inches, were placed on 
the wall of the classroom. Naturally, having made the posters 
themselves, the children were pleased, and tried more earnestly to 
spend the holy season of Lent in the spirit of the Church. 

Holy Week received special attention. From our Holy Week 
books we prepared texts of the services for Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday, pointing out and marking parts of 
particular importance. The various aspects of each of the three 
days were emphasized and posters were made accordingly. 


I. Holy Thursdav: 
1. Reconciliation of public penitents: represented by a picture 
of our Lord recovering the lost sheep. 
2. The blessing of the holy oils: by three vessels with the name 
of the respective oil printed thereon: O. S., S. C., O. L. 
3. The eucharistic celebration: by a drawing of our Lord hold- 
ing the sacred Species. 


II. Good Friday: On a large cardboard were drawn three arches to 
represent the threefold aspect of this day’s liturgy. 

1. In the first arch, illustrating the “‘instruction and prayer 

service,” was drawn a figure of the praying Church (orant). 

2. In the center arch, illustrating the veneration of the cross 

ceremony, a picture of Christ ouf King and Highpriest on 

the cross. From His sacred side come seven rays, each ray 
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signifying one of the seven sacraments. These, together with 
the streams at the foot of the cross, were to represent the 
birth of the Church. Deer drink of the stream, and fish swim 
about in the waters. The question, ‘“What are the deer for?”’ 
I left unanswered, but said that they should think it over. 
The following morning I noticed that one of the girls could 
hardly wait until she had put away her books. She came with 
her Holy Week book and read for me the text, ‘As the hart 
panteth after the waters,’’ etc. Deer and fish represent us re- 
ceiving life and strength through the Church from Christ. 

3. In the third arch was portrayed a figure of the early Church 
holding the sacred Species, to emphasize the Communion of 
the priest in the name of the faithful. 


III. Holy Saturday: 
1. The blessing of new fire and Paschal candle: represented by 

a drawing of an urn with fire, and of the Paschal candle. 

2. The prophesies: by a lectern with a book, and burning can- 
dles. 
3. The blessing of the font: by a font with Paschal candle in- 
serted into the water. 
The explanations of the posters were supplied by the children, or, 
when this was not practical, given by the teacher. 

Easter was a joyful parochial experience. The children partici- 
pated in the introit procession and Paschal Sacrifice, taking an active 
part in the singing, including the proper of the day. 

During the past year we had Confirmation in our parish. By 
way of preparation we studied the sacraments of baptism, confirma- 
tion, and holy orders, especially in regard to their relationship 
through the distinctive character or indelible mark, which these 
three sacraments alone imprint upon the soul. 

A mimeographed copy of the text of the rite of baptism was 
made for each child. The ceremonies were thoroughly explained. 
Daily, for two weeks, the text was read by the class. It was done 
with much enthusiasm. Various points, such as the exorcism, the 
renunciation of Satan, the profession of faith in the blessed Trin- 
ity, the reception of the Christ-life symbolized by the reception of 
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the candle and the baptismal garment, were stressed in turn—-—some- 
thing new every day. 


The text for confirmation was likewise placed in the hands 
of the children. This was treated in much the same way as baptism, 
except that also the chant of all antiphons and responses was pre- 
pared. Thus, reading and singing a few minutes every day before 
the usual religion class made the text and sequence of ceremonies 
almost flesh and blood to the children. Intensive efforts were made 
to prepare for an intelligent reception of the sacrament. The chil- 
dren’s behavior was exceptionally good. Many approached the 
sacraments more frequently during these weeks. On the day before 
confirmation they received with noticeable earnestness the sacra- 
ment of penance. They had been encouraged to include in their 
confession the sins of the past life as well as any possible careless- 
ness in preparing for confirmation. The next morning all partici- 
pated in the holy Sacrifice and received holy Communion with un- 
usual seriousness, and many kept silence the rest of the day. The 
services were in the afternoon. The parish received the bishop at 
the rectory. As he entered the church, confirmandi and choir chant- 
ed the “Ecce sacerdos’’ with full and hearty voices. The antiphons 
and versicles were sung alternately by bishop, confirmandi and 
choir; “Vent Creator’ and “‘Veni Sancte Spiritus’ were chanted 
by the pupils during the administration of the sacrament. All like- 
wise sang the ‘‘Confirma hoc,”’ Benediction, and the closing ‘‘Holy 
God.”’ This was a hearty and soulful celebration, one which left a 
strong impression upon the new soldiers of Christ the King. 


In order that these things of eternal worth be not forgotten, 
each child received a remembrance. In the center of a white card 
we drew the picture of a dove to represent the Holy Ghost; around 
it was typed the following: “‘N. N., I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross and | confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ 
“Those who receive baptism in peace, confirmation arms and pre- 
pares for the conflict’’ (Pope Melchiades). ‘“You are a soldier of 
Christ, you are sealed with the sign of His cross.’’ In a deep red 
was drawn a cross, as a reminder of the indelible mark and the 
sealing with the cross. The card was trimmed in red to recall the 
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fire of the Holy Spirit. Similarly a little remembrance of baptism 
was presented to the eighth grade pupils on the occasion of the 
renewal of baptismal vows. In the center of the card was a bap- 
tismal font colored purple and green to symbolize death and life, 
in the upper left corner a candle, and at the right a baptismal gar- 
ment. On this card was typed: ‘‘Carry the garment of your bap- 
tism without stain to the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
On the back of the card was typed a form for the renewal of bap- 
tism and confirmation as follows:: ‘‘Before God and His holy 
Church I renew my baptismal life. I renounce Satan, his works 
and his pomps. I profess my belief in one God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. I profess that I am a Catholic. I wish to 
renew also the grace of confirmation. I pledge myself as a soldier 
of Christ to do all in my power to bring about the triumph of 
Christ and His kingdom.’’ Many of the children have formed the 
habit of making this renewal every night before retiring. 


These humble efforts, and humble they are, have been instru- 
mental in bringing the life of the Church into the daily life and 
conscience of our pupils. Our aim is to get back to the methods of 
the early Church in awakening in her children of today that spirit 
which graced the hearts of the heroes of faith, the martyrs, whose 
blood became the seed of Christians. With God's help it will not 
be impossible. 


A SISTER OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Assumption School, O'Fallon, Mo. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNION 


N a previous article on ‘Thanksgiving and Commun- 
ion” we led up to the general question of the tradi- 
tional theological teaching on the effects of the Eu- 
charist sacramentally received and of the when and 
how of their attainment. The treatment had been 

originally inspired by the question of why frequent Communion 
so often seems to have little commensurate spiritual effect on re- 
cipients. Towards the conclusion of the article it was indicated 
that a follow-up article would do little more than review the tra- 
ditional theology of the matter. 

One of the most widely used dogma textbooks of today, 
Tanquerey’s Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, vol. III, has sur- 
prisingly little to say on some of the issues raised in the previous 
article. A general thesis states that the primary effect of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist is the increase of sanctifying grace given in 
the manner of spiritual nourishment. This increase is described as 
“consisting principally in a greater degree of love for Christ and 
for one’s neighbor.’’ Nothing is here said of conditions impeding 
the grace, so that presumably none exist if the sacrament is re- 
ceived in the right disposition and manner. A second thesis states 
that the sacrament also confers ex opere operato actual grace of 
fervor and devotion including special sweetness and delight. In 
this case, however, although the effect is infallible on the part of 
the sacrament, the effect may be hindered (1) by the mental dis- 
tractions of the communicart, (2) by his clinging in his heart to 
human affection, or (3) by ill health of body. Moreover, the ex- 
planation continues, in some men this effect of sweetness is not 
sensible, but purely in the will, making the latter more ready to 
do divine things. Further treatment on the effects of the Eucharist 
is concerned only with effects in regard to sins and in regard to 
the body. 

There is little in the above to answer the questions that had 
been raised. Another author that was examined revealed a more 
extended treatment on the effects of Communion, and one that 
seemed to have teen made almost purposely in answer to our ques- 
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tions. Vincent Contenson, O.P., a theologian of the seventeenth 
century, devotes sixteen large pages of his Theologia Mentis et 
Cordis to an enumeration and explanation of the effects of Com- 
munion, and ten more to further discussions, among which is an 
extended answer to the question: ““At what moment or time does 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, rightly and worthily received, pro- 
duce its ordinary effects?’’ 

The first effect mentioned by Contenson is the increase of 
grace and spiritual life. The Eucharist increases grace, he explains, 
so that the Christian becomes interiorly more perfect, more spiritual, 
and closer to God. Christ does not come to us except in order to 
pour out the treasury of His graces, even as he did not come into 
the world, according to the testimony of John, except in order to 
achieve grace and truth. Christ coming in the sacrament as food 
and drink does in us what earthly food and drink do to our bodies; 
He sustains, increases, repairs, delights us spiritually. Again the 
Eucharist as the memorial of Christ’s passion does in us what the 
passion of Christ did in the world. 

The second effect is ‘‘a most special union with Christ.’’ Such 
a union necessarily takes place between Christ and ourselves in 
Communion, since Christ there gives Himself to the receiver, and 
the latter in turn gives himself to Christ. Here Contenson imme- 
diately adds an important caution: ‘This, however, I do not want 
to have understood as if there followed a physical union bctwecn 
Christ and the faithful,’’ and he quotes the author of De coena 
Domini, ‘‘found among the works of Cyprian’’: ‘Our union with 
Him does not commix persons, nor unite substances, but joins feel- 
ings (affectus) and conjoins wills.’’ 

A third effect is the intimate union of the faithful among 
themselves, which follows readily from their union with Christ. 
‘‘Whence Christ in the Eucharist is as the center in which ail good 
Christians converge as radii; he is the cement and the divine sign 
by which the hearts of the faithful are united among themselves. 
.. . In this we shall all know whether we are united to Christ in 
the Eucharist, if we have love one for the other.”’ 

Further effects I shall merely enumerate: (4) ‘“‘richness of 
spirit, or victorious enjoyment of grace,’’ which accrues only to 
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those abstaining from earthly delights and depends on self-an- 
nihilation; (5) “‘spiritual strength by which we resist temptations 
and preserve ourselves from the poison of deadly sin’’; (6) “‘re- 
mission of venial sins’; (7) ‘‘remission of punishments forgiven 
in whole or in part according to the disposition of the receiver’’; 
(8) ‘‘purity of heart diffused into our appetites’; (9) “‘the seed 
of immortality and glorious resurrection sown in the body’’; (10) 
“final perseverance, to be followed by eternal bliss.’’ 

The effect of the Eucharist as the food of our supernatural 
lives is touched upon again by our author, and he then repeats the 
oft-quoted words of St. Augustine as addressed to him by Christ: 
‘You do not change Me into yourself as you do the food of your 
body, but you are changed into Me.’’ That is the specific super- 
natural effect of the Bread of Life, its effect par excellence. It is the 
food of our souls, and its effect in us is analogous to that of the 
earthly food that we assimiiate in order to live by it. In the earthly 
assimilation that which is lower is assimilated into that which is 
higher, and so elements of the dead food on the table become cor- 
stituents of our living selves. In the heavenly banquet the divine 
food itself is sublimely higher and the assimilation is of our selves 
to the level and life of the divine food. Communion rightly re- 
ceived thus makes us ex Opere operato other Christs in a higher 
degree than we had been before, it increases our effective union with 
Christ our head and with all united as members in Christ. It gives 
us a greater influx of divine charity, of the Spirit of divine Love, 
the Spirit of Christ, so that we can always say more truly of our- 
selves after a worthy Communion than before: “I live, now not 
I; but Christ liveth in me.”’ 

But all of this has only brought us to our further question: 
‘Just when does the effect of the Eucharist take place?’’ Contenson 
discusses this question by enumerating various opinions and com- 
menting on them. It is interesting to note at once that the various 
answers differ from one another by little more than a hair's 
breadth, and they all take their departure from the fact that the 
Eucharist is sacramentally received as food. 

The first opinion holds that the effects of Communion are 
conferred as soon as the Eucharist has been taken into the mouth. 
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The advantage of this would be that he who communicates and 
then dies before being able to swallow or digest the species would 
be receiving the sacrament nevertheless. After discussing proba 
bilities, the author comments: ‘“Take this one certainty out of it: 
strive to seize with a pure mind what you take with your mouth; 
when you open the mouth of your body to the sacrament it is with 
the mouth of your soul.” 


The second opinion holds that the effects take place when che 
species are being swallowed. On this Contenson comments: ‘“Take 
from this, that it is not sufficient for receiving the abundant fruits 
of the Eucharist to lay hold of heavenly things, speedily, briefly, 
lightly, and to contact them in perfunctory meditation; time 
should be used by us for taking, ruminating, tasting, consuming 
the heavenly food.” 


The third opinion holds to the moment when one rightly 
receiving can say: “Now the sacrament has been taken and trans- 
fused vitally in the stomach; because then it is true that the offered 
food has been eaten.”’ A high probability attaches to this moment 
“since indeed the grace of the sacrament is produced in an instant.”’ 

A fourth orinion holds that the sacrament operates inwardly 
‘“‘when the sacramental species are being converted into the sub- 
stance of the one fed, so that at one and the same time the body 
is nourished and the soul refreshed by God.’’ This opinion is con- 
sidered too rigorous since the sacrament is evidently received effi- 
caciously by persons whose body is too ill to digest and absorb 
the species. 

The fifth opinion holds that the sacrament pours graces in 
the soul all the while the sacramental species endure as such in the 
stomach. This opinion is rejected absolutely by some, because, 
among other reasons, ‘‘while the Eucharist is a permanent sacra- 
ment, the sacramental action is perfected in an instant, since it acts 
in the power of God, which needs no space of time; but especially 
because he would then be better off who received a larger quantity 
of the consecrated species.” 

The author finally gives his own opinion as a modification 
of the one just mentioned, and puts it forth as probable, ‘‘that 
the Eucharist continues to pour grace into a scul as long as the 
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species remain in the stomach, provided, however, that the fervor 
of interior disposition increases.’’ Later he adds in explanation, 
that as long as the sacramental Christ, the eucharistic species, is 
present, so long can the Eucharist produce its sacramental graces. 


This is a far cry from saying that the thanksgiving effects 
the graces, yet it does indicate what our attitude should be in re- 
gard to this prayer. Contenson himself says that no matter how 
uncertain we may be amid the various opinions, one thing is cer- 
tain, that we should zealously use the time of holy Communion 
according to our best abilities, to derive the excellent fruits ‘‘out 
of that food of the spiritual life.’’ 


Perhaps a few summarizing comments may be in place by 
way of conclusion. In no Catholic discussion of this kind can there 
be any question of minimizing the fact of the real presence; doing 
that would be to minimize the reality of the divine mystery that 
takes place in all Eucharistic action. The taking into themselves of 
the real presence, the physical act of doing so, is always the sign, 
the efficacious sacramental sign, of the supernatural, mystical, spir- 
itual, divine presence of Christ in His members, to whom He 
comes in order to live and act more fully in them as their head. 

As far as separate devotional phases go, the Eucharist is al- 
ways primarily sacrifice and sacrament (food cf soul), and only 
secondarily real presence. The real presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist is the means to the divine reality of sacrifice and sacrament, 
and not vice versa. If we stress the real presence psychologically 
unto making it as such uppermost in our mind and inspiration, 
there is danger of the sacrifice and sacrament becoming in our 
minds secondary to the real presence as such. Then Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament may as a religious act become more im- 
portant for us than the Mass itself. And the physical presence of 
Christ in us at Communion may become everything that is con- 
sidered worthwhile in the sacramental reception of the Eucharist, 
so that we neglect or even forget the abiding supernatural presence, 
the reality or “‘res’’ effected by the sacrament, which endures long 
after the species are dissolved, which grows with every Christ-like 
action of ours, which is the living Christ acting supernaturally in 
all our Christ-conformed and Christ-formed actions. 
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It is all of this that our thanksgiving atter Mass should em 
brace. It should by all means be a giving of thanks, also for past 
favors, especially for that of the sacrificial and sacramental union 
just effected. In fact it should take its cue preeminently from these, 
which were so fully the object of Christ’s ardent desire in institut 
ing the Eucharist. Far from our thanksgiving taking its inspiration 
solely out of the fact that now we have what we desired, we should 
remember that now Christ's desire for us has been realized. Why 
did Christ desire union? That He might live and act in our every 
thought, word, and deed. 


Our thanksgiving might well take its cue from all this. Let 
us imagine Christ in our hearts after Communion speaking to us 
as follows: “In the offertory you gave yourself wholly to God 
My Father, who is also your Father. After the Consecration you 
gave Me and yourself to Him and | helped you. The Father in 
heaven has taken this dedication and offering of yourself to Him 
at its face value and so in Communion He has given Me to you in 
order that I may help you live true to this whole-souled oblation 
of yourself to Him. So here I am. What are you doing about it 
now, and what are you going to do about it after the species have 
dissolved and I 2m still with you?’’ Our answer need not be con- 
fined to any one particular sentiment, but can run the entire gamut 
of thanks, adoration, praise, petition, as well as of sorrow and 
resolves, but always as arising out of the very heart of this imagi- 
nary question. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





THE FUNCTION OF LITURGY IN ESTABLISHING 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


I, THE PAPAL CONCEPT OF LITURGY AND ITS SO 
CIAL OBJECTIVES 


HE Church's liturgy, as all of us are now aware, is the 
basis of social regeneration, since it is the indispensa- 
ble source of that true Christian spirit which must 
precede the reconstruction of society. But the liturgy 

mei is more than a basis. As conceived and so vigorously 

promoted by our last four popes, it is also something which has an 
important function to perform in the actual establishment of the 





Christian social order. 

Liturgy, to recall a few fundamental definitions, is the 
Church's corporate worship, that public and official cult which she 
renders to God. This corporate worship, obviously something more 
than the ceremonial which forms its external shell, is the means 
whereby the Church as a moral person fulfils her obligation of 
paying public homage to God. Briefly phrased, liturgy is the mys- 
tical body in action—it is Christ-and-all-Christians publicly at 
prayer. 

From this definition it is evident that in following the Holy 
See in promoting corporate worship as one means of social regen- 
eration we shall not make the details of ceremonial either our ex- 
clusive or our principal concern. Neither do we seek a dozen holy- 
days rather than our present six, or any multiplication of obliga- 
tions beyond those already imposed upon the faithful. Nor do we 
wish to substitute public worship for all private prayer, since both 
forms of worship are necessary to the healthy life of the mystical 
body. Public worship, employing as it does so many prayers which 
have been assumed from private devotion, focuses attention upon 
some One great mystery, such as the Incarnation. This mystery, 
whatever it may be, provides fruitful thoughts for the intellect, 
strong motives for the will. Now all are agreed that if the indi- 
vidual who is participating in public worship diligently exercises 
his mental faculties upon this mystery before, during and after its 
liturgical representation, he cannot fail to reap greater spiritual 
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profit in applying the fruits of this mystery to his own spiritual 
needs. Should the personal devotion of the members composing the 
mystical body grow weak, public devotion would languish with 
it. Briefly, in the words of our Holy Father Pius XI, to move men 
to the sacrifice needed for Catholic Action in our day, ‘Prayer 
is necessary—individual, family, and public prayer.”’ 


What then is our principal concern? It is to lead our Catholic 
people to a more active participation in the public services which 
they do attend. They already have life; we wish them to have it 
more abundantly. 

Now to turn our attention to society: transformations of the 
social order are actually wrought by a multitude. At first this group 
may form but a minority of the people at large, but it is a mul- 
titude none-the-less. Assuredly, at the opportune moments there 
must also be a leader or a group of leaders. But these leaders will 
not win widespread success unless they are backed by a multitude 
which has become enthusiastic about a set of common, dynamic 
ideas. And after a revolution has been achieved by a body of the 
citizenry, it is seen as the result of ideas which were popularized 
for a generation or more before and started perhaps by a thinker 
of an earlier century. 

History offers copious examples of such transformations 
within society wrought by the gradual triumph of ideas. The fren- 
zied mob action which gave success to the French Revolution is 
easily traced first to the notions spread for decades before by Vol- 
taire, Diderot and their fellow Encyclopedists, then to the skep- 
tical, rationalistic attacks on religion contained in Bayle’s Diction- 
naire Critique whence the satirists of everything sacred in the past 
drew the ammunition for their pens. Nearer our own day the 
Bolshevik revolution which netted the Communists control of 
Russia was but the upshot of the philosophy of ‘‘nihilism’’ which 
gained ground among that country’s intellectuals during the 
1870's. Inculcating contempt of authority and all the traditions 
of the past, gaining in popularity despite its impracticability, this 
philosophy smoothed the way for the doctrines of Karl Marx to 
enter the country. Again, present-day educational practice outside 
the Church is based almost entirely on a materialistic, naturalistic, 
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even atheistic theory, whose high priest is John Dewey. Did this 
philosophy of education suddenly appear within the last half 
century, full grown at birth like the goddess Minerva? Not at all. 
The weeds, so ubiquitous now, have come from a few seeds en- 
trusted to the winds when Rousseau published his Emile in 1762. 


But ideas dear to Satan, spread by his minions and productive 
of social havoc, are not the only ones which gradually accomplish 
social transformations. Dynamic also are the schemes beloved of 
Christ, spread by the saints of His Church and fruitful of social 
construction. They too work slowly, like a leaven in a mass. The 
omnipotent God-man could have established His world-wide 
Church by a military conquest a hundred times more brilliant than 
all the campaigns of Alexander the Great. But He chose other 
means. He communicated certain ideas to twelve picked men, who 
spread them first in Judaea, then in Samaria, then to little groups 
living in all the cities of the Graeco-Roman world. Slowly, yet ever 
persistently, these ideas spread out into the country districts, until 
after three hundred years—and not till then—Christianity was 
the prevalent religion of the Roman empire. The members of the 
mystical body, by their common acceptance and practice of the 
doctrines of Jesus, had established a Christian social order through- 
out a region where shortly before paganism had enjoyed un- 
challenged sway. 

Clearly, we can now conclude, the first requisite for social 
transformation is a set of dynamic ideas which in the course of 
generations will permeate the masses and lead them to concerted, 
vigorous action. 

Now the liturgy is particularly fit to function in establishing 
the Christian social order, precisely because it furnishes the body of 
our Catholic people with just such a set of dynamic ideas. For fifty 
years, under the fostering care of the Holy See, these ideas, inex- 
tricably bound up with all the doctrines of Christ and all the oper- 
ations through which God communicates grace to men, have been 
steadily reaching our people at large and playing a role of ever 
growing importance in the Catholicism of our age. If our corporate 
worship is carried out according to these directive norms it cannot 
fail to achieve far-reaching social effects. To learn the inner nature 
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of these ideas we can choose no better means than a rapid survey 
of the part played by the popes in the development of the modern 
liturgical movement. 


On February 20, 1878, some four years after the death of 
Dom Prosper Guéranger, O.S.B., the founder of our modern litur- 
gical movement, Cardinal Giochino Pecci inaugurated his long and 
fruitful pontificate. As Father Gerald Ellard has recently shown, 
almost every major move of his three successors was in some way 
planned by this remarkable man, the immortal Leo XIII (cf. 
ORATE FRATRES, vol. 8, pp. 8-14). In addition to expounding 
the rational, political and social bases of Christian life in encycli- 
cals successively issued from 1879 to 1891, and the supernatural 
bases from 1893 to 1903 in Divinum illud, Annum sacrum and 
Mirae caritatis, in the last of which he urged that “‘the frequent 
use of the Eucharist be widely revived among Christian peoples,”’ 
Leo also displayed his interest in public worship. In 1884 he re- 
published the norms of ecclesiastical figured music and enjoined 
them upon Italy. In 1901 he expressed his great longing for the 
hoped-for betterment of divine worship to be expected from the 
Solesmes restoration of plain chant. 


One of the most zealous in carrying out Leo’s eucharistic and 
musical reforms was Joseph Sarto, successively priest, bishop and 
patriarch of Venice, who in 1903 ascended the papal throne as 
Leo’s successor, Pius X. By his pontificate he well earned the title 
of love, ‘‘the great pastor.’’ We might also call him the pope of the 
mystical body, about which he preached in season and out. He 
chose as the motto and aim of his pontificate the text of St. Paul 
instaurare omnia tn Christo, understood to mean, as he makes clear 
in his first encyclical E supremi (October 4, 1903), “‘to bring all 
things to a head in Christ.’’ Explaining this motto to the Italian 
bishops (II fermo proposito, June 11, 1905), he affirmed his vig- 
orous endeavor would be “‘to bring as to a head in Christ not only 
what directly depends on the divine mission of the Church, but 
also . . . that which flows spontaneously from this divine mission, 
namely, Christian civilization in each and every one of the elements 
that compose it. . . . To reinstate Jesus Christ in the family, 
school, and society.’’ (Italics supplied. ) 
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Already on November 22, 1903, less than half a year after 
his election to Peter’s See, he issued that document which has fur- 
thered the liturgical movement so much, his Motu proprio on sa- 
cred music. In it we find his memorable words, that the faithful 
assemble in the churches ‘‘for no other object than that of acquiring 
this [true Christian] spirit from its foremost and indispensable 
fount, which is the active participation in the most holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” Into this 
Motu proprio Pius skillfully wove his profound concept of liturgy, 
of its scope, and of the part he expected it to play in Christian so- 
ciety. ‘Sacred music, being a complementary part of the sacred 
liturgy, participates in the general scope of the liturgy, which is the 
glory of God and edification of the faithful. It contributes to the 
decorum and splendor of the ecclesiastical ceremonies, and since 
its principal office is to clothe with suitable melody the liturgical 
chant proposed for the understanding of the faithful, its proper 
aim is to add greater efficacy to the text, in order that through it the 
faithful may be the more eastly moved to devotion and better dis- 
posed for the reception of the fruits of grace belonging to the most 
holy mysteries.’’ Public worship as he conceived it, then, is to give 
proper glory to God, to teach men, to move their emotions, and 
through all these operations to prepare the way for the action of 
grace. 


Until his death Pius labored zealously to further all that this 
true concept of liturgy entailed. His efforts did not die with him, 
for his successor, Benedict XV, who encouraged the liturgical move- 
ment even amid the cares brought him by the world war, approved 
the incorporation of Pius’ eucharistic and musical reforms into the 
new code of canon law. Our present beloved Holy Father, too, 
besides showing unceasing zeal to focus the attention of the faith- 
ful on the doctrine of the mystical body, has also adopted the 
liturgical policies of Pius X and taken another step by pointing 
out their function in social reconstruction. To cite but one of his 
many references to the doctrine which he regards as vitally impor- 
tant to social reforms, that of the mystical body, he wrote to Car- 
dinal Cerejeira (March, 1934), that baptism imposes the apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action, since through this sacrament “‘we be- 
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come members of the mystical body of Christ; and among the 
members of this body—as of any organism—there must be soli- 
darity of interests and reciprocal communication of life. One mem- 
ber must therefore help the other.”’ 





His liturgical policies begin to appear already in Quas primas. 
He is moved to establish the feast of Christ the King because he re- 
gards the annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries as far more ef- 
ficacious in imbuing the people with faith and spiritual joy than 
even the weightiest pronouncements of the teaching Church. On 
December 20, 1928, he celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordi- 
nation to the holy priesthood by issuing the encyclical Divini cultus 
sanctitatem. With vigorous approval he reiterates the liturgical doc- 
trine and legislation contained in the Motu proprio of Pius X and 
adds ‘‘a few matters . . . learned from the experience of the past 
twenty-five years.’’ His Quadragesimo anno appeared May 15, 
1931. It is when he passes on to its third major division “‘to point 
out the only salutary cure, a reform of Christian morals,’’ that 
he tells us “‘this longed-for social reconstruction must be preceded 
by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit, from which multi- 
tudes engaged in industry in every country have unhappily de- 
parted. Otherwise all our endeavors will be futile, and our social 
edifice will be built, not upon a rock, but upon shifting sand.”’ 

To sum up in brief, the liturgy, which has been playing a 
role of ever increasing importance in the Catholicism of our day 
under the fostering care of the popes, does offer a set of ideas of 
the dynamic type necessary to function in a transformation of so- 
ciety. Inextricably interwoven with the means by which God 
communicates grace to men, these ideas are fitted to bring the 
members of the mystical body to unity of action in the assimila- 
tion and dissemination of the principles which are the soul of the 
Christian way of life. This unity is to be achieved by the active 
participation of the faithful in the public worship of the Church. 

But precisely what is this active participation? In a second 
paper of this series we shall study the papal concept and the social 
functions it involves. 

GEORGE E. GANSS, S.J. 


St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY (II) 
THE RIGHT OF THE LAITY TO THE DIVINE OFFICE 


T is well to make clear at the outset what is intended 
by right in the title of this article. Such a word is too 
liable to be coupled with an idea of vindication in 
the minds of most of us. Lest any should think that 
<= the present writer is vindicating the right of the laity 

to use the breviary in the face of any opposition, save that which 

comes from their own indifference, it is worthwhile remembering 
that no one, certainly not the authorities of the Church, not priests 
nor yet religious, endeavor to deprive the laity of their right. The 
breviary has fallen into desuetude among iayfolk generally the 
world over on account of their own ignorance and indifference. 







This state of mind can be accounted for in many ways. The 
decline of the liturgical tradition had already set in when Protes- 
tantism came as a scourge upon the Church, and the tendency was 
accentuated in the struggle against the erroneous doctrine which 
was so rapidly propagated; this struggle for the very existence of 
the Church in many parts of Europe made men concentrate on the 
rule of faith and the very bare essentials. In its turn came that re- 
duction of religion to the carrying out of certain obligations: Sun- 
day Mass, days of fasting and abstinence, and so on. In like man- 
ner, the idea of the Church as Christ’s mystical body, the social 
principles of liturgical worship, the daily adoration of almighty 
God in the /aus perennis suffered eclipse. Of course these ideals were 
not entirely forgotten, but they were lost as regards the great mass 
of those who remained faithful to the Church. Needless to say, too, 
that the divine office continued to be recited by priests and religious 
— it will continue until the end of the world—but during the last 
few centuries the emphasis on that side of Catholic worship was 
almost lacking. Thank God all these things are slowly but surely 
coming back to us: we are just beginning to realize their im- 
portance: with the growth of the liturgical movement we shall 
find that they will again take their proper place in the ordinary 
Catholic’s scheme of life. 
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The liturgical movement is the most powerful means for the 
conversion of the world—restaurare omnia in Christo. The great- 
est emphasis in our propagation of this movement must always 
be on the Mass, the center of our worship; but the divine 
office must not on that account be neglected, yet neglected it is. 
The Mass is the culminating point in the Church's daily adora- 
tion of almighty God; the rest of the liturgy as it were leads up 
to the Mass, and it is on account of this connection with the Mass 
that it is important. 


The fact of the matter is that the divine office is so rarely re- 
cited in the ordinary parish church that the laity are but little ac- 
quainted with it; it is hardly surprising therefore that they are 
indifferent to it. An example from the present writer's own ex- 
perience this last Holy Week will furnish an illustration. In a parish 
church served by secular clergy zealous for the liturgy and its com- 
plete and proper performance, Vespers (as directed by the rubrics) 
was recited immediately after the high Mass on Maundy Thurs- 
day morning. The dozen or so laity who stayed for Vespers, from 
among the packed congregation who had been present at Mass, 
could hardly follow, much less join in, what was being said, owing 
to the scramble of the nine hundred or so making for the door. 
And this was the congregation of a church which is particularly 
well provided, according to present day standards, with the solemn 
celebration throughout the year of the liturgy of the Church. This 
little example could be repeated from the writer’s own experience 
in not a few churches up and down Europe; it is not an isolated 
experience by any means. 

In our crusade for the divine office as the prayer of all the 
faithful—it is nothing less—we have but two real obstacles to 
overcome: ignorance and its consequent indifference. Of neither 
of them, fortunately, can it be said, in most cases at any rate, that 
they are culpable. 

To go on from these considerations to speak of the right of 
the laity to the divine office seems indeed to be a reversal of the 
natural order. It would appear more to the point to labor at once 
to dispel their ignorance, to break down their indifference. But it 
is just because so many very good people think that the divine of- 
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fice is not meant for them, that they have therefore no right to it, 
that they are ignorant of it and indifferent to it. They leave it 
severely alone, and their attitude, mistaken as it is, may very well 
be portrayed by the words of the psalmist: ‘‘Neque ambulavi in 
magnis, neque in mirabilibus super me—Neither have I walked in 
great matters, nor in wonderful things above me’’ (Ps. 130.) 


An explanation very cften given in excuse for such an atti- 
tude is that the breviary is a prayer book reserved to priests: it is 
no concern of the laity as it is not meant for them. One may search 
the code of canon law and all the rubrics in vain for any justifica- 
tion for such a statement. Canon law indeed lays down that all 
clerics in major orders and religious in solemn vows are bound to 
the daily recitation of the canonical hours. Historically the reason 
for this may be explained by the fact that the Church has always 
been jealous of the daily performance of the liturgy; the public 
prayer of the liturgy is an obligation on all members of Christian 
society and it is the desire of the Church that all her children 
should take part in the offering of this sacrifice of perpetual praise. 
But because so many of the faithful are prevented for one reason 
or another, this holy duty has been delegated as a matter of per- 
sonal obligation to priests and religious, who become thus in a 
very special sense ministers of prayer. The prayer of the liturgy 
(is it necessary to point it out?) is not the priest’s own personal 
prayer, but the public prayer of the universal Church. The obli- 
gation to recite the breviary daily creates no monopoly. 

To realize the error in asserting that the breviary is such a 
monopoly of priests and religious it is but necessary to examine a 
little the history of the divine office, or to glance at the elements 
of its composition. One of the versicles said more often than any 
other is Dominus vobiscum with its answer Et cum spiritu tuo. 
This prayer goes back to the very earliest ages. It supposes the 
priest to salute thus the assembly of the faithful who answer with 
one voice “‘and with thy spirit.’’ It is a meet preparation for the 
singing of the collect of the day. 

Look again at the homilies read at different times of the year. 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory 
the Great and the other Fathers of the Church in speaking of the 
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mysteries of the liturgical year are not addressing priests and re- 
ligious only: they are speaking to all members of the Church. St. 
Gregory the Great, for example, in the homily appointed for the 
common of virgins, says: “Often do I admonish you, beloved 
brethren, to flee evil deeds and to avoid the defilements of this 
world. . . ."’ Advice as useful to a layman as to a priest. St. Leo 
on Christmas night (fourth lesson): ‘“Today, beloved brethren, 
our Savior is born to us: let us rejoice.’’ Or St. Leo again on Ad- 
vent Sunday (fifth lesson) : ‘It is meet that every man be prepared 
for His coming.’’ Notice he says every man, not every priest. The 
Church has appointed this passage to be read because it fits all of 
us: we can all learn from it. So one could continue throughout the 
Christian year. Read the lessons appointed for the dedication day 
of a church and the days within the octave. It is fitting that priests 
at least should read these wonderful homilies, but it is obvious that 
they are addressed to all the faithful. 

A cursory glance at the rubrics of a breviary will show indeed 
that it is meant for public recitation in church, and that private 
recitation is only considered as an exception. It is only very lately 
that private recitation has been mentioned at all in the rubrics; only 
in fact since 1911. 

The priest by virtue of his office teaches religious truth, and 
gives himself up to the various works of the apostolate, but he must 
still, again by virtue of his sacerdotal office, carry out liturgical 
functions in the name of the Church: he presides over the faithful 
assembled for prayer, he offers sacrifice, he administers the sacra- 


ments. 

The liturgy occupies therefore of necessity < considerable part 
in his life; and it is consequently his duty to know exactly the rites 
he performs, to understand the symbolism of the ceremonies he 
carries out, to appreciate the deep meaning of th2 prayers he recites. 
Only thus will the end of the Church be compietely attained, the 
most holy Trinity be glorified, and Christian society feel ever pow- 
erful upon it the action of the Holy Spirit. Liturgical prayer there- 
fore is not the personal prayer of the priest, it is the public prayer 
of the entire Church; consequently it is the wish of the Church 
that all believers should be united as closely as possible with this 
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great social prayer. Christians are obliged to hear Mass every Sun- 
day: it is to be wished that they would do so and communicate 
daily. They come to be present at the singing of Vespers of a 
Sunday evening; they witness from time to time the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. On all these occasions they should be pres- 
ent not passively merely, or recite prayers which are entirely for- 
eign to what is being done by the priest. So with the breviary. It 
is to be hoped that in their daily lives the Catholic laity generally 
will come to adopt it as their daily prayer book so that, as at Mass 
by use of the missal they offer the holy Sacrifice in union with the 
Church and her minister, they will praise and pray God in their 
daily prayers in union with their priests and the whole Church 
throughout the world. 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 





The Divine Office ts the prayer of the Mystical 
Body. As a member of the Body, each Catholic ought to 
take a vocal part in its prayer. When he does this, he 
prays, not solo, with a puny and lonely voice, but in the 
Church's great chorus, united with all the faithful, the 
clergy, the hierarchy, the Pope, as well as with the suf- 
fering and triumphant Church, and its Divine Head in 
heaven. Hence the efficacitousness of such prayer. 

The Office is chiefly a prayer of praise. It aims at 
giving glory to God more than getting favors for one- 
self. It is theocentric, not egocentric. Its theme ts ““We 
adore’’—a nobler theme than “Please give.”’ 

Thus it breaks away from selfish and rugged tndi- 
vidualism in worship—the I-Me-My type of prayer. It 
will not permit a man to isolate himself or shut himself 
up in a water-tight compartment and make prayer an af- 
fair between God and himself alone. Like the Mass it ts 
essentially social and corporate worship, phrased in the 
plural number.—REV. GERALD DONNELLY, S.J., in 
America, December 26, 1936. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
TERRIBLE BUT TRUE! 


E may very well congratulate ourselves on the many 
signs within the Church of a definite Catholic revival 
in matters spiritual. Not the least of the signs of this 
revival is the impetus with which Catholic Action is 
being promoted everywhere, and not the least of the 

successes of Catholic Action so far is the growth and spread of the 

work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. I have no inten- 
tion of discussing the Confraternity here, but am using it simply 
as a point of departure. 

A happy result of the work of the Confraternity among other 
things is the growing practice of giving Catholic students of public 
high schools religious instruction at least once a week. An enter- 
prising pastor, after having successfully launched such a weekly 
religion class among the Catholic students of a public high school, 
conceived the idea of giving them a simple test in order to find out 
how much they still knew of the religious instruction they had 
received in the grades. By far the majority of these students had 
attended a Catholic parochial school conducted by sisters. The test 
consisted of the following five questions: 1) What is meant by the 
Blessed Trinity? 2) What is meant by the fall of man? 3) How 
many persons are there in Christ? 4) What is the Church? 5) 
Mention the ten commandments. 


No reader will claim, I am sure, that the test was unduly 
severe. So thought the pastor and his assistant. What was their 
astonishment, their consternation, when the tabulated results pro- 
duced the following scores: the freshman students of the class aver- 
aged a total of forty-five per cent in their answers, the sophomores 
made thirty per cent, the juniors twenty-nine per cent, and the 
seniors thirty-six and one-half per cent. So much, and no more, 
had been retained from years of religious instruction in the grades! 
As to individual pupils, there was little to choose between those 
who had attended the parochial school and the few who had not. 


The results are all the more disconcerting when one knows 
that the various conditions usually set down for success in religi- 
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ous instruction were present in a high degree in this instance, much 
more so than in the average city parish of the United States. I 
know this from personal experience. I have on several occasions 
had charge of the parish for weeks at a time, I have long been a 
warm personal friend of both pastor and assistant, and have known 
the temper of the sisters for many years, having also conducted 
retreats at their motherhouse. 

The city in question is by no means an example of the ex- 
treme paganism of our modern urban civilization. It is not indus- 
trial at all; there are few buildings, if any, that are more than 
three stories high. It has a well conducted State Teachers’ College 
and a highly respectable private college of Lutheran religious af- 
filiation. Its inhabitants are as a whole laudably religious-minded. 
There are many churches for the size of the city. While there may 
be the usual undercurrent of religious antagonism or unfamiliarity 
between non-Catholics and Catholics, the non-Catholic ministers 
are on friendly terms with the priests and frequently invite them 
to ministerial meetings of general religious interest. 

In conditions of this kind there is no need to mention that 
the Catholic parents are really interested in their children, and that 
modern individualism has not entered into their family life in the 
same degree as in many other urban centers. Judged by our tradi- 
tional standards, the spiritual life of the parish is very good, and 
throughout the depression, with the usual amount of unemploy- 
ment, the parish has been able constantly to pay off something of 
the debt contracted some years ago for new buildings. 

The priests of the parish are known everywhere for their 
zeal and sacrifice and for their alertness to the demands of their 
office, while the sisters, from a relatively young community, show 
all the ardor and zeal of youth in addition to the adequate educa- 
tional opportunities now usually accorded to our religious teachers. 

Just because all the conditions taken together were most fa- 
vorable for successful religious teaching, the results indicated by 
the test are the more astonishing. It is evident that there are no 
extraordinary conditions present that can account for the bewilder- 
ing result. If anything was exceptional in the set-up it was the 
unusually happy combination in a high degree of all factors that 
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should have made for more than ordinary success. If the results 
achieved under such circumstances are so deplorably meagre, what 
can we expect in the numberless instances in this country where 
the general conditions are much more unfavorable to real success? 


The priests who conducted the experiment are convinced that 
the fault lies in one place only, or at least above all there: not 
merely in our accepted method of religious instruction, but rather 
also in our whole attitude and approach to the problem. Anyone 
who has first-hand acquaintance with the parish and the people in 
question can come only to that conclusion. It is all that remains 
after a simple process of elimination has been applied. 

For some time we have been hearing criticisms of our tradi- 
tional method of religious instruction. Not so long ago the critics 
could be passed cff as cranks and brushed aside by a simple gesture 
of the hand. Not so in our day. If there is one thing certain in this 
matter today, it 1s this: the above instance is by no means an iso- 
lated one in our Catholic school life. Is there any part of the coun- 
try in which the same experiment would not bring similar results? 
The point no longer needs to be labored, for today it has the au- 
thoritative backing of members of the American hierarchy. 

In a future tract I shall discuss possible causes of the failure 
of our traditional methods without reference to the above case. For 
the present I may be pardoned for calling attention to a frequent, 
though not universal, aspect of the present move towards increas- 
ing religious instruction. Where this increase of instruction is noth- 
ing but a prolongation of our past methods for several more years, 
is it not foredoomed to considerable failure from the start? It is 
the same as if a Latin department in a preparatory seminary became 
convinced that in six years of Latin the school was hardly pro- 
ducing the results that should have been achieved in four years of 
teaching, and then as a remedy to this situation did nothing more 
than extend the same kind of Latin teaching from six to eight 
years! 

As a sample of what can be done in the class-room in other 
ways than those of our past, the reader is referred to a preceding 


article in this issue of ORATE FRATRES. 
V. M. 
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WITH OUR Quite recently we received the first volume of the 
READERS revised second edition of Le corps mystique du 
Christ, by Ernest Mura. In a preface to the book, 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange calls attention to the keystone position 
occupied by the doctrine of the mystical Christ in the Summa 
theologica of St. Thomas. Of particular interest are his comments 
concerning the Angelic Doctor's lengthy treatment of the individ- 
ual phrases and events of Christ’s sojourn on earth. Modern 
theology manuals as a rule pass over in silence all but the mystery 
of His passion and death in discussing our redemption. Not so 
St. Thomas. He states the fundamental principle thus: ‘There is 
a twofold efficient agency—namely the principal and the instru- 
mental. Now the principal efficient cause of man’s salvation is God. 
But since Christ’s humanity is the instrument of the Godhead, 
therefore all Christ's actions and sufferings operate instrumentally 
in virtue of His Godhead for the salvation of men’ (III, q. 48, 
a. 6). Not only His passion and death, but each of the actions of 
our Head was, and remains, an efficient cause of our redemption 
and sanctification. With considerable emphasis, St. Thomas ap- 
plies this general principle by dwelling on the individual mysteries 
of Christ’s work on earth. His conception and birth, His circum- 
cision, His baptism and temptation in the desert, His preaching and 
miracles, His simple and familiar manner of living, His glorious 
transfiguration, His passion, death, and burial, His triumphant 
resurrection and ascension, each in its own way, and each accord- 
ing to a grace proper to itself, is efficient cause of our sanctification. 
And in the measure in which we unite ourselves to our Head, or 
in which through operative faith we incorporate ourselves to these 
various phases of His redemptive work, we become recipients of 
the sanctifying activity proper to each of these mysteries. 
The broad view that this conception of Christ's redemptive 
work opens to us is bright with vital implications for our ascetic 
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lives. In particular, it should give us a profounder understanding 
of what it means to live with Christ through the liturgical year. 
In this season of Lent, above all, when each day’s Mass brings us 
in contact with a new aspect of Christ’s public activities, we should 
strive to enter into a closer union with our Head. Our daily labors 
and mortifications are to be participations in and to be sanctified 
by His labors and humiliations; our spiritual blindness is healed 
when He gives sight to those corporeally blind; our ears are made 
receptive to the word of faith when He touches the ears of the 
deaf. And the end in view, for us as it was for Him, our Head, 
is glorious transfiguration at Easter. 
* 7. 
* 

February is Catholic Press month. We are repeatedly told that 
the apostolate of the written word is one of the most effective 
means of bringing the ‘‘glad tidings‘’ to those outside the fold. 
In fact, there is a fascinating possibility that had St. Paul lived 
in the era between the invention of printing and the development 
of radio broadcasts, he might have modified his “fides ex auditu— 
faith from the hearing’ to “fides e lectione—faith through read- 
ing.’ Even in our day, despite the popularity of radio religious 
hours or half hours, the printed page quite certainly exercises the 
greater influence, because of its permanence, and because it allows 
of meditative and repeated perusal. The same apostolate of the 
written word must, of course, also be exercised in regard to the 
members within the household of the faith. Growth in Christ is 
the objective in view for these. And growth in Christ is accom- 
plished primarily through the liturgy. Hence we take the occasion 
of Catholic Press month to ask our readers for assistance in our ef- 
forts at furthering an understanding of ‘‘the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit.’” If ORATE FRATRES 
has helped you to a fuller participation in the Church’s life and 
worship, then exercise the apostolate by helping others to share 
more intimately in the same treasure of great price; help us to reach 
an ever greater number of your brethren in Christ, that they also 
may learn to live with Christ through the liturgy. If circumstances 
make it impossible for you to help us directly, by securing sub- 
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scriptions, may we urge that you send us the names of those of 
your acquaintances who would presumably be interested in ORATE 
FRATRES, so that we can send them a sample copy. 


LY. 
VV 


CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION CELLS 


All readers of ORATE FRATRES must undoubtedly be happy 
over the increasing signs of genuine Christian social reconstruction 
manifested by the many groups that are forming as living cells of 
true Christian life. If there is one characteristic these have in com- 
mon it is this: theirs is a whole-hearted espousal of Christian life; 
theory and practice are one with them and all is based on the lit- 
urgy as the primary source of the true Christian spirit. 

Some of the new movements are well known to our readers. 
There is the Catholic Worker group or movement centering in New 
York and Easton, Pa., but already sprouting the new life vigor- 
ously in such remote places as Toronto, Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis. If there is a particular distinguishing mark of this move- 
ment it is the complete modern exemplification of the full charity 
that characterized the early Christians. The number of meals, for 
instance, which the New York members give to the poor in a 
month is staggering, considering their very modest equipment and 
their own extreme poverty. No reader’s money gift could go far- 
ther in poor relief than when administered through their hands 
(115 Mott St., New York City). 

The movement of Liturgy and Sociology aims particularly 
at forming cells in parishes, which will give new life to liturgical 
participation; but no works of mercy are excluded from their pro- 
gram of practical life. Their latest venture, The Parish Liturgical 
Bulletin, as also their other publication, deserves well of all Chris- 
tians who are in a position to offer them aid (269 Avenue A., 
New York City). 

Both of these ventures have been mentioned before in the 
pages of ORATE FRATRES, as also the group of laymen called the 
Approved Workmen, whose center is in Brooklyn. They are in 
existence since 1924, and have taken an increasingly liturgical 
orientation in their subsequent development. Today they are one 
of the foremost and most zealous organizing centers of the League 
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of the Divine Office (2267 Crescent St., Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y.). 

A newer movement is that of ““The Frassati House of Cath- 
olic Action’’ whose circular describes it as a “dynamic, creative and 
militant principle, generative of the spirit of integral Catholicism; 
it houses a movement that condemns as unrealist current social, 
economic and political doctrines. Secularism, individualism, totali- 
tarianism, power-politics, classical economics, materialism, exag- 
gerated nationalism, relativism, radicalism and the bourgeois spirit 
are rejected because they ignore the essential truth about God’s crea- 
tion and relation to the world and His purpose for redeemed man- 
kind. It also seeks by means of prayer, thought, discussion and 
action, the re-invention and actualization of a social order, so 
dominated by the spirit of the Christian social traditions as to be 
truly the reign of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’’ Weekly litur- 
gical lectures for spiritual development of the members form part 
of the routine life of Frassati house (1411 Sixty-first St., Brook- 
lyn). 

A new venture is being planned for the coming summer in 
Massachusetts. ‘‘A group within the Boston Chapter of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America is projecting a summer colony to 
foster creative activities, spiritual, liturgical, poetic, musical, drama- 
tic and philosophical, something along the lines of the Pepler Col- 
ony in Ditchling, Sussex, and of the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
borough, N. H.. . . Life will be simple. . . . Whether individuals 
will prefer to place the emphasis on their own work or on mutual 
stimulation and exchange of the community life is matter of choice. 
Plans are under way for a definite but not too crowded program.”’ 
Private communications have mentioned that ‘“‘whatever types of 
artists come, all are going to want instruction and participation in 
the liturgy. . . . We mean to make the liturgy the source of our 
life at the colony.’’ The colony is planned to extend from July 1 
to Labor Day, 1937. Persons interested in the venture or seeking 
further information may communicate with Miss Sarah Wingate 
Taylor, 312 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Private correspondence has indicated another venture, which 
at present is still only in the realm of ideas. But it is a good indica- 
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tion of the way in which the wind is blowing. The tentative plan 
has been described as follows: “‘I have a strong notion of at- 
tempting to build up a kind of lay religious organization on the 
basis of liturgical life. Briefly, a central nucleus of priests would 
become specialists in liturgy, sociology, etc., and would then be- 
come a school to teach the lay part of the organization. This lay 
group would devote all its time, energy and resources to the work 
of building up a liturgical center which would naturally overflow 
into social action. I mean that the laymen would work in trades 
and professions to support themselves and the work, would lead 
a real religious life in a community center, would be taught Cath- 
olic social doctrine, propaganda methods, apologetics, etc., by the 
priests, and would then spend their spare time in such work as 
Evidence Guild work, organizing of study clubs, awakening litur- 
gical spirit in parishes, etc. I believe that with the very short work- 
ing week (thirty-five or forty hours) there is plenty of spare time. 
now wasted, which could be directed to the good of religion.” 


In this connection, it may be interesting to note that ‘‘not a 
religious congregation but a new type of organization” has re- 
cently developed among some laymen of the Orthodox Russian 
Church. The organization is called the “Orthodox Confraternity 
of St. Benedict’ and is a “‘society of laymen living in the world 
under certain regulations and life-long vows regulating our life. 
. .. Our purpose is to restore the life of the first Christians."” Then 
there is the entire Anglican group and movement whose organ is 
the quarterly Christendom, a ‘‘Journal of Christian Sociology’ 
(cf. ORATE FRATRES, vol. X, p. 275). 


Finally, a proposal is being discussed which should give the 
strength of common consciousness and kinship to various of these 
movements. ‘“The project is, in brief, to hold next spring a ‘Collo- 
quium on the New Social Catholicism’—or perhaps better a ‘Col- 
loquium on the Revived Social Catholicism.’ For this movement 
which we have in mind is ‘new’ only in the sense that it repre- 
sents a return—with a new loyalty—to the traditional social 
doctrines and methods of the Catholic Church.’’ The ideas guid- 
ing this voluntary coordination proposal are those of the liturgi- 
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cal spirit and of the personalism of Esprit. In so far as communi- 
cation of this proposal was by private letter, we do not feel free 
at present to mention names and places. 

In the above enumeration, there has been no attempt to be 
exhaustive. The purpose was merely to point out very evident 
straws in the wind, in the full assurance that any movements in 
the above direction will gladden the hearts of readers of ORATE 
FRATRES and receive their fullest support. There are other indi- 
cations pointing in the same direction, such as new liturgico-socio- 
logical courses arising in our Catholic colleges, similar work in 
some places under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, the appearance of and the direction taken by the new 
review of Christian reconstruction under the fitting title of The 
Christian Front, the auspicious beginnings of the new ‘‘Interna- 
tional Academy of Christian Sociologists,’’ which is also some- 
what inter-denominational and makes the full acceptance of the 
Nicene Creed the conditio sine qua non of membership. Readers 
of ORATE FRATRES may be aware of many other similar signs of 
the times, some of them, perhaps, without being in a position to 
help by actual participation. But all can do one thing at least: 
commend the total ensemble of Christian social reconstruction 
movements to God in their daily offering of the Sacrifice, and add 
to this official offering also that of further private prayers and sac- 
rifices, so that God’s abundant blessing may come down on the 
true Christian life that is becoming active in so many new cells in 
scattered parts of the world. 


ve" 


THE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 


WHILE ORATE FRATRES was rounding out the tenth year of 
its existence, another liturgical journal in the United States was 
finishing at the half-way mark. Liturgical Arts is the official quar- 
terly publication of the Liturgical Arts Society. This society, says 
a descriptive brochure, ‘‘is a non-profit-making membership or- 
ganization, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
It represents a natural outcome of the liturgical revival, which 
has exercised so great an influence on contemporary Catholicism 
in Europe, which has aroused so much interest in America, and 
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which more and more has directed the attention of Catholics to 
the beauty and spiritual significance of liturgical worship.” The 
society is built on the soundest Christian principles, and neither 
its official platform nor its practical work could possibly give 
reason for the accusation, so often launched even against Christian 
artists, that they are interested rather in the externals than the 
inner spirit. 


“There is always a danger,’’ the same brochure warns, ‘“‘that 
the liturgical revival may become identified with an aesthetic ap- 
proach to religion, without any corresponding spiritual founda- 
tion. The only way of avoiding this pitfall is to insist upon the 
importance of a full understanding and application of the theology 
and philosophy of the Church to the arts and a greater insistence 
upon the substance rather than the form of liturgical observance. 
Nothing is to be gained by stressing liturgical minutiae at the ex- 
pense of spiritual solidity.’’ 


This is well said, and it typifies not only the stand taken 
but also the actual work done by the society, in particular through 
its excellently edited quarterly. The latter fully merits the high 
commendation it received from His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate in the past year. It is our opinion that every priest should 
be a member of the Liturgical Arts Society, whether he happens 
to intend building a church or not, because of the cultural inspira- 
tion derived from its review in regard to all matters of worship. 
Likewise should every artist and craftsman who has to do with 
liturgical art in any way belong to it. He, in particular, must 
view his work as the expression of the inner spirit of the liturgy. 
Through his work others are to be led into the spirit of the 
Church’s worship. How can that occur if the artist is not con- 
stantly steeping his own inner self in that spirit and viewing his 
art from that angle? The Christian artist, perhaps more than 
many another Christian, is always a lay apostle, he is ex professo 
an apostle of the liturgical spirit in his very vocation. 


Liturgical Arts Society is an aid to priests and craftsmen not 
only through its review. The society also conducts a service of in- 
formation and advice through private correspondence, and it sends 
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out hundreds of letters a year in answer to inquiries for direction 
and information. This is an apostolate all by itself. 

The true zeal of the society, in fact, overflows to further 
channels of service in the cause of Christ’s liturgy. A number of 
members in New York City have formed a choral club which has 
been practicing the chants of the Mass assiduously. Its member- 
ship includes architects, craftsmen, business men, philosophy pro- 
fessors, e.a. Once a month this choir chants a Gregorian mass in 
some parish of New York City. The example given by these itiner- 
ant lay choristers, not only of a proper rendering of the chant, 
but also of popular participation in the chanted Mass, as also of 
devoted apostleship, is even now arousing attention and awaken- 
ing a wide desire for emulation in various parishes. 

re) 


CATHOLICS AND LYNCHING 


The Interracial Review has recently been urging again the 
special support by all Catholics of an adequate federal anti-lynch- 
ing bill. In this endeavor it has had the whole-hearted support of 
other Catholic publications. 

It is certainly a strong indictment of any Christian civiliza- 
tion that its only hope seems to be more stringent federal laws to 
prohibit what is already against the civil law, and especially also 
against all Christian sense of right and wrong, not to speak of our 
traditional American ideal of a square deal for all. If more stringent 
federal laws must be, then let us all get behind the movement by 
all means. 

But let us also remember that for Catholics the mere motive 
of federal legislation should neither be our whole incentive for 
right action, nor our measure of what is right or wrong. The 
malpractice of lynching, or rather the horrible crime of it, is but an 
outcropping of a festering moral cancer in our social organism. 
Wider and deeper than it is the unchristian vice that we euphemis- 
tically call ‘‘race prejudice.’’ And much of this is nourished by the 
same pagan pride that invented the phrase of “the white man’s 
burden’’—the same pride which, sired by the capitalistic greed for 
gain, totally disregards ali wider human values and moral con 
siderations. 
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If we should apply the parable of the publican and the phari- 
see, who went into the temple to pray, to the average white man 
and the average negro in their relations to each other, we know 
well which one Christ would declare the publican, of whom it was 
said that he, and not the other, went away justified. 

The white man’s true Christian burden to other races is that 
of the charity of Christ, without which all else counts for naught 
in the eyes of God. It is the divine charity that is the bond of union 
between all the members of the mystical body, in which there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither color-line nor distinction of race. 
How has the white man lived up to the responsibilities of this bur- 
den of divine charity to all? It is terrible to contemplate, since it 
brings to mind another parable in which Christ used the words: 
‘Thou canst be steward no longer.’’ The mills of God, says the 
adage, grind slowly, but at the same time they grind all the more 
surely. 





re% 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The following communication has been received from a Zzeal- 
ous organizer of the League of the Divine Office. 


This is in reply to your suggestion in the November issue of ORATE 
Fratres that organizers of League of the Divine Office chapters should 
write in and let you know something about their chapters, how they get 
recruits, and so forth. I might have written sooner, but I thought it worth 
while to sound out the principal members of our amateur liturgical move- 
ment here. . . . As you know, our North American Martyrs chapter of 
the League of the Divine Office only numbers four at present, but we 
have many more potential members in a sort of auxiliary or introductory 
group, and it may be that you would be interested to hear something 
about it. As there is a good deal to say, I shall condense my remarks in the 
form of notes. 

Collegium Gregorianum. Five young men started after Easter to meet 
every week or so to read Compline together. Since the autumn began we 
have taken on many more members, mostly girls; we now have about 
twenty, with one or two new members joining up with us every couple 
of weeks. 

Meetings. Common recitations are held every other Sunday night. 
Have lately made a start with the chant and expect to be chanting all of 
Compline very soon. No accompaniment is used. When time permits we 
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have a few minutes’ talk on the divine office in general, its relation to the 
Mass, the liturgical season, the meaning of some of the Compline prayers, 
or something of that sort. Common recitations are always in Latin. We 
sit choir-fashion and observe all the ceremonies according to Fortescue. 
Usually one of the members officiates; very rarely we have a priest 
with us. 


Private recitation. Daily recitation of Compline is suggested as the 
ideal. Beginners are urged to say it in English part of the time. A typed 
ordinal, of which a specimen is enclosed, is handed to each member before 
the beginning of every month. Actually about half the members recite 
Compline daily, the others only from time to time. We do not want to be 
too insistent, thinking that in time all will want to recite daily of their 
own accord. 


Finances. To pay for postage and incidental expenses we collect five 
cents a meeting from everyone. 

Text. We use Into Thy Hands, each copy of which has to be anno- 
tated. “Dominus vobiscum” has to be changed to “Domine exaudi oratio- 
nem meam” and the Confiteor has to be altered. Also all the places where 
the sign of the cross should be made have to be noted. It would save trou- 
ble if these changes could be incorporated in subsequent editions of the 
book. 

Recruits. The writer has done very little recruiting. Jack Christian, 
who has probably done most of it, says that he shows people Into Thy 
Hands, explains what Compline is, and tells them that it is all right even 
if they don’t know any Latin because they can say it in English (pri- 
vately). If the prospect is interested, and most of them are, he gets him 
a book and tells him to come to the next meeting. Very few whom he 
has approached have failed to join up. Another group of new members 
is at the local Catholic hospital. One of the sisters became interested 
first—also through being shown Into Thy Hands—and one night a stu- 
dent-nurse saw her with a copy of the Breviary and the Laity and asked 
her what it was all about. Now that nurse and five others—no, six—are 
members. Mostly they have been on duty together or have been room- 
mates. They all say Compline daily, in pairs or threes. One new member 
is a patient who knew of the Collegium Gregorianum and spoke to the 
sister about it. All that was necessary after that was to get her a copy of 
Into Thy Hands and lend her Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship and the 
last few copies of OraTE Fratres. The one big problem is how to get 
more men. The only recruit lately is the cathedral choirmaster, and he 
was attracted by learning that we were anxious to take up the chant and 
did not know how to go about it. 

Their state in life. The choirmaster is about forty-six years of age, 
a night watchman. Two are hospital sisters. The others, four men and 
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about a dozen girls, are all between seventeen and thirty or so. Seven are 
nurses in training, most of the other girls work in stores or offices. Onc 
man works on a boat, another in the fuel business, and so on. As the Eng- 
lish would say, “lower middle class.” 


Their motives in joining. All the people are “good” Catholics, and 
while it is hard to gauge another’s motives I suppose that a method of 
prayer that is the Church’s official method, which is carried out in com- 
mon and with some simple ceremonies, appealed to them. What effect the 
singing will have on recruiting is hard to predict, but I believe that when 
we get it going properly it will attract recruits. Some of the newcomers, 
if they had their way, would have common recitation in English and no 
singing, but the Collegium Gregorianum is run on “Fascist lines,” and 
they soon come to agree. For new members we are going to start a series 
of beginners’ meetings, however, with drills on the Latin, the meaning, 
the construction of Compline, and the ceremonies. 


Relation to the League of the Divine Office. Just lately we have been 
concentrating on increasing our numbers and learning the chant. Within 
the next month we shall check up on the daily recitations, and all who 
are reciting daily and propose to continue doing so will be urged to join 
the League of the Divine Office as associate members. In time some of 
them will no doubt want to learn about the other Day Hours, and so 
come to be members of our chapter of the League. 

Suggestions: 1. Print four-page leaflets setting forth the aims and 
rules of the League of the Divine Office as briefly, clearly and attrac- 
tively as possible. Distribute these to the chapters as cheaply as possible so 
that they can be handed to prospective members. This suggestion was of- 
fered independently by two members of the Collegium Gregorianum. 

2. Give plenty of actual news about the League of the Divine Office 
in ORATE FRATRES. 

3. The next time Into Thy Hands is revised, embody the changes 
suggested above under the heading “Text.” 


I hope all this has not bored you. If you should wish to know any- 
thing more about the Collegium Gregorianum, please do not hesitate to 
write, 

Sincerely, 


Vic MonTALDI 


Editors’ Note: This letter has assuredly not “bored” the editors of 
OraTE FRATRES, and we are confident that it will be an inspiration to 
thought and effort for all who are interested in the liturgy. It should pro- 
voke some discussion and new ideas and methods of approach among many 
of our readers. The suggestions offered are being acted upon, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE NORM OF SUPPLICATION DETERMINES THE NORM OF 
BELIEVING” 


To the Editor:—Abbot Capelle credits to Celestine I (OraTE FRaTREs, 
vol. XI, p. 3) the axiom, “Let the norm of supplication determine the 
norm of believing.” This is, if I mistake not, a translation of the well- 
known Latin “Legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi.” Cabrol in numer- 
ous places, (but see particularly his Prayer of the Early Christian, p. 152, 
note 1), also ascribes this “golden rule” to Celestine I, as does Schuster, 
and, for that matter, every other writer that I have known to make use 
of it, save one. 


I had hoped that some day I might make use of this quotation myself, 
giving due credit of course to Celestine, without fear of contradiction, 
but Stapper-Baier’s Catholic Liturgics has shattered that dream—mo- 
mentarily, at least—by attributing it to St. Prosper of Aquitaine. I quote 
from Catholic Liturgics (pp. 52-53): 


“The abundance of religious ideas which distinguishes the liturgy 
makes it an important support and witness of the truths of faith. This 
fact has given rise to the axiom: ‘Legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi.’ 
This principle has been ascribed to Pope Celestine I (cf. Denziger-Bann- 
wart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 139), but actually it is borrowed from 
the 10 capitula de gratia of an unknown author, probably Prosper of Aqui- 
taine (cf. Migne, PL., 51, 209).” 


The writer would appreciate it if you would quote (in English) 
Migne, PL., 50, 535 (Abbot Capelle’s reference) and PL., 51, 209 (Stap- 
per’s authority), and likewise Cabrol’s D. A. C. L., tome II, col. 2795 ff., 
where he gives “the circumstances in which this golden rule was laid 
down” (by Celestine I). 

Yours very truly, 
BERNARD A. BENSON 

San Francisco, Calif. 


The two Migne references offer the very same text. In Vol. 50, it is 
among the works attributed to Pope Celestine 1, and in Vol. 51, it is 
found among St. Prosper’s works. Pope Pius XI quoted the text in the 
Divini cultus of December 20, 1928, the relevant extract of which is 
translated in Ornate Fratres, vol. XI, p. 3. Abbot Capelle, however, does 
not credit the text to Pope Celestine. In his commentary (cf. December 
issue, p. 56) he definitely attributes it to St. Prosper, a verdict which is 
quite generally shared by competent scholars. Cabrol’s remarks in the Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie cover four entire col- 
umns, and are thus far too lengthy to quote here. He brings out the fact, 
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however, that the dogmatic value of the text is in nowise lessened by the 
above verdict of critics (to which he himself also subscribes). For not 
only does the author of the text base his argumentation on earlier ponti- 
fical documents, but various popes who followed after [including Pius 
XI, in the above-mentioned Divini cultus] made the statement their own 
by quoting it, thereby adding the weight of their own authority.—Ep. 

.@) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC IDEAL OF LIFE. Second Edition, Revised. Religion Out- 
lines for Colleges, Course I. By Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. The Cath- 
olic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 1935. Pp. 315. Cloth, $1.40 net. 
In the course of many years of teaching at the Catholic University 

of America, Dr. Cooper has published four volumes of religious outlines 

for colleges. They are all written in a style which is at the same time 
pleasing and distinctly on a college level. 

This new edition of the first volume, intended as a course in Cath- 
olic morals for the Freshman college year, is a very great improvement 
over the first edition. Much has been rewritten, and over a hundred pages 
of new materia] have been added. Special emphasis is given to the prac- 
tice of the social virtues of charity and justice in the modern world. The 
title of this volume would be more accurate if it read, “The Catholic 
Moral Ideal of Life.” 

Lest a too cursory glance at any single volume of these outlines 
tempt the reader to lay them aside as being too difficult to teach, we would 
add that those not acquainted with this series should study Dr. Cooper’s 
system of college religion as a whole, out of all four volumes, and should 
especially read the author’s prefaces to his books. 

R. R. S. 


CHRISTUS IN UNSERER MITTE. By Dom Hugo Lang, O.S.B. Friedrich 

Pustet, Regensburg, Germany. 1936. Pp. 125. Paper. RM. 2.50. 

This is a reprint on request of a series of radio addresses delivered by 
the author on the meaning of life as centering in Christ. In simple but 
direct and appealing Janguage they bring out the truth and consolation 
for all people of Christ’s message to the man, the woman, the child, in the 
blessedness of solitude and in the helter- ~skelter of the world. Sometimes 
in the world we picture things that are “too good to be true,” yet noth- 
ing in our thoughts or dreams can come near to being as good as it really 


is in God. 
V. M. 


AN ESSAY ON CATHOLIC ACTION. By Abbé Jacques LeClercq. Central 
Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. 50. Pamphlet, twenty-five cents. 


This is a translation by Rev. James D. Loeffler, S.J., of the French 
original written for Belgians in 1928. A number of paragraphs refer to 
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local conditions of Belgium, but others, especially the later pages, give 
an excellent exposition of the whet and the why of Catholic Action. 
V. M. 


PARTICIPATION ACTIVE A LA MESSE. By Dom Augustin Francois, 
yon Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, Belgium. 1935. Pp. 251. Paper, 
elgas. 

This is not a theoretical study on participation of the faithful in the 
Mass but a very practical manual. It arose out of the experience of many 
years, says the Prologue, and out of the conviction born thereof that “the 
meaning of the celebration of the Mass can be brought home to all the 
faithful of various ages, social environments, and intellectual attain- 
ments.” Primarily the Sunday Mass is meant, with Communion.—(“Isn’t 
it true that above all else we must teach our people anew what is meant 
by sanctifying the Sunday? . . .The people are no longer acquainted with 
the Church’s piety. . . .”—p. 12.) 

The first part is entitled “Practical Initiation” and begins by dealing 
with the difficulties on the part (1) of the material structure (church 
building, etc.), (2) of the faithful, (3) of the clergy. Further chapters 
give the actual simple steps and explanations for a first introduction of the 
people into active participation. The second part on “Doctrinal Initia- 
tion” gives the doctrinal basis of sacrifice as such, of the mystical body, 
of the sacrifice of Christ and that of the Church.The third part on “Li- 
turgical Initiation” explains the Mass of old and of today, while the 
fourth on “Spiritual Initiation” answers the question of “How to Live 
the Mass.” It explains the spiritual value of participation in the Mass, 
by taking through, first the ordinary of the Mass and then the proper 
of the Mass—the latter in relation to the liturgical year and its various 
successive times and seasons in their spiritual meaning for the Christian 
participating in the holy Sacrifice. 

The practical manual can be highly recommended to anyone engaged 
in the work of conducting study clubs on the Mass, or of teaching the 
Mass to beginners at participation. 

V. M. 


PRAY ALWAYS. By Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.S.B. Catholic Book Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. 158. Imitation leather, n. p. g. 
Pray Always is a book of “Prayers and Instructions for Children” 

written on the twofold principle of simplicity of thought and simplicity 

of language “for children who have just made their First Communion . . 

to serve them until they reach approximately the Fifth Grade in school.” 

It contains various general prayers, prayers for assisting at Mass, for con- 

fession, holy Communion, confirmation, and hymns for various occasions. 

The prayer book should prove very useful to little children. For future 

editions we should suggest a few slight changes, such as dropping the 
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phrase to “hear Mass,” which occurs but once out of several occasions, 
abolition of the stock reference to the so-called three important parts of 
the Mass and adoption of the true traditional divisions based on the prayer- 
action of the Mass; a change in the sentence running from pp. 78-79, 
which gives the impression that all sins asked about so far are mortal 
sins; correction of the statement that the hardest time for Christ was his 
last day on earth (p. 108), as if His sojourn on earth had ended with 
Calvary. We wish the book a hearty God-speed! 
V. M. 


A PREFACE TO LIFE. By Father James, O.M.Cap. The Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1936. Pp. xii-165. Cloth, $1.50. 

“In this book,” the author begins his Introduction, “I am embark- 
ing on the perilous adventure of writing an essay in popular philosophy.” 
The chapters arose out of his experience in introducing young people of 
Church and University as well as “plain men of the city” to philosophy. 
The concept of philosophy is here properly taken in its broadest scope, 
not as the technical abstraction that sometimes goes by that name. Of the 
thirteen chapter titles, six contain the term life, while three others con- 
nect up with Christ, Christianity, and the faith. The plain man can derive 
much wisdom from the book, but he will have to meditate while read- 
ing, and read more than once to get the full value of it. 

V. M. 


THE SACRAMENT OF CATHOLIC ACTION. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. The Queen's Work, St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. 45. Pamphlet, ten 


cents. 

The first half of this pamphlet is a graphic description of the mind 
of the apostles from Good Friday to Pentecost and of the effect of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in transforming their fear and uncertainty 
to calm certainty and firm courage. Then the question “What of Us?” 
is taken up, and the theme of the Holy Ghost as “the forgotten God” 
and of confirmation as “the neglected, disregarded sacrament” is devel- 
oped and applied to the individual Christian, to everyone of us, in the 


author’s own brisk manner. 
V. M. 


TRACTATUS DE RUBRICIS MISSALIS ROMANI. Opera Aug. Croegaert. 
Editio Prima. H. Dessain, Malines, Belgium. 1935. Pp. viii--249. Paper, 
5.60 belgas. 

CAEREMONIALE. PARS ALTERA: DE CELEBANTE. Auctore J. F. Van 
der Stappen, ad normam recent. decretorum accommodatum opera Aug. 
Croegaert. Editio Quarta. H. Dessain, Malines, Belgium. 1935. Pp. xi- 
424. Paper, 9.80 belgas. 

Since Van der Stappen wrote some thirty years ago or more, a new 
edition of his classic rubrical and ceremonial works has long been want- 
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ing. Canon Croegaert has, therefore, undertaken the colossal and pains- 
taking task, not only of revising but of completely rewriting many parts 
and adding much new material. In fact, due to the many changes brought 
about in the rubrics of the missal in the last two decades, Croegaert wrote 
a new’ and original commentary of his own in this regard. In this treatise 
on the rubrics of the missal he deals with great detail, precision, and clar- 
ity, of the various parts of the Mass, votive Masses, and Requiem Masses. 
The other volume, De Celebrante, completes the revision of Van der Stap- 
pen’s large volume on ceremonies, Croegaert having published the first 
part of the revised edition, De Ministris, in 1933. 

As is evident, these new volumes are indispensable for professors of 
liturgy, masters of ceremonies, and seminary libraries, if they wish to 
have the latest and one of the best manuals in the field of rubrics and 
ceremonies. Authors of smaller books on ceremonies should not be with- 
out them. Priests in general, too, will find the above two volumes very 
helpful in clearing up some of the perplexing problems of orations, votive 
Masses, and the various ceremonies to be observed by the celebrant at low 
Mass, high Mass, solemn high Mass, and various liturgical functions 
throughout the year. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 

ANDRE BLOT, Paris, France: Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Sa nature et sa 
vie divine. Synthése de théologie dogmatique, ascétique et mystique. Vol 
I: Nature du corps mystique. Second edition. By Ernest Mura. 1936. Pp. 
xviii-365. Paper, 20 fr. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee Wis.: My Ideal, Jesus 
Son of Mary. According to the Spirit of William Joseph Chaminade. By 
Emil Neubert, S.T.D. 1936. Pp. 151. Cloth, $1.25. 

COMMISSARIAT OF THE HOLY LAND, Washington, D. C.: The Ave 
Maria Book. 1936. Pp. 202. Cloth, $2.75. 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF ST. JOSEPH, Patricroft, Manchester, 
England: The Franciscan Missionary Herald. Vol. I, No. 2. Pp. 125. 2/6 
per annum. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Great Teacher. A Course of 
Sermons on Christ the Divine Teacher. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. 
Translated by V. G. Agotai. 1937. Pp. iv-262. Cloth, $2.25. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Christ is God. By Rev. Edward Lodge Curran. Pamphlet. $4.00 per hun- 
dred. 

LITURGISCH VOLKSAPOSTOLAAT, St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge, Bel- 
gium: Het Pater Noster. Ora et Labora Serie. By Zr. M. Jozefa, C.R.SS. 
Pamphlet. 

OA-SHOBO, Tokyo, Japan: The Year of the Church 1937. By Tonogaoka 
Priory. 1937. Pp. 130. Paper, n. p. g. 

REVUE LITURGIQUE ET MONASTIQUE, Abbaye de Maredsous, Belgium: 
Calendrier Liturgique, 1936-37. Pamphlet. 
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